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Other Books of Verse 

which suggests The Shropshire Lad, and the same blending 
of intimacy with reserve. H. H. 

City Dust, by Jane Burr. Frank Shay, New York. 

The best poems in this book are those that have to do with 
people, but only the "Tilly" ones are really good. The 
foundling baby is a delightful enviable baby, but not quite 
sublimated into poetry. The Lunger on the Roof and the 
wife in The Old Debt sound as if the writer had not yet 
come into sharp enough realization of these people to make 
them live in poems. The tone of the book is journalistic, 
and one wishes Jane Burr had waited a little longer before 
going into print. H. H. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

COALS OF FIRE FROM THE COWBOY POET 

Dear Madam: A friend called my attention to the version 
of my Glory Trail appearing in your August issue, also to 
your.editorial announcement that I was "unknown." I men- 
tally admitted the truth of the latter statement, but felt 
pained that my obscurity should be trumpeted about the 
country through the pages of your excellent magazine. To- 
day, however, I saw your September issue and my wounds 
are healed. While I am in a good humor I will set an 
honest heel squarely upon the corns of my writhing egotism 
and confess that you are right in saying that the cow- 
punchers' version of the song is an improvement over the 
original. 

During my years on the ranch in the border country I had 
no idea that more than one or two of my companions of the 
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roundup ever read my poetical paroxysms. If I had, appre- 
hensions for my personal safety might have made my life on 
the range a less perfect memory than it is. One night around 
the fire, while I was cooking for an outfit on the drive, dur- 
ing the alcoholic disability of the regular incumbent, I heard 
the story of a cowboy, in the Chiricahua mountains, I think, 
who had roped a bobcat and dragged it to death. The same 
night Dave asked Bronc to sing a song (a real folk-song I 
reckon that must have been) which began with the words, 
" 'Way high up on Pecos stream ;" but Bronc couldn't re- 
member it. These fragments, with various amazing lies 
which the boys told of their prowess with the rope, went 
into my melting pot, however, and a year or so later the 
rhyme of High-Chin Bob resulted, much as Aaron's golden 
calf came out of the fire after the Israelitish bracelets and 
earrings had been thrown in. 

And so there isn't an atom of mystery about it, nor a scrap 
of romance. Instead of being some mysterious, sun-tinged 
singer of the old free days who has now crossed the Great 
Divide and is drinking straight whisky and shooting holes 
through the roof of the Valhalla to which Wild Bill and 
Calamity Jane and Big-nosed George and the Apache Kid 
and the other old worthies have gone, I am a drearily ordi- 
nary Western man who wears shoes and goes to church and 
boosts for prohibition, like most of the other reformed cow- 
punchers. Your kind words, though, rattle around in my 
heart as merrily a? the ball on a roulette wheel, and I thank 
you for them. Badger Clark 
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